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Symbols 

In  the  body  of  this  little  work  symbols  are  employed 

to  denote  certain  definite  physical  quantities.    They 

are  as  follows : — 

yN= Well-being  or  Wealth.  This  well-being  every  man 
and  woman  should  seek,  whether  social  con- 
ditions be  perfect  or  imperfect.  This  has  little 
or  no  relation  to  gold  per  se  nor  its  accumulation 
in  a  properly  systematised  society.  Neither 
has  it  any  relation  to  riches  which  is  a  pheno- 
menon of  the  competitive  order. 

Qz=Quantity  of  material  or  commodity  such  as  a  forest 
of  timber,  a  field  of  corn  or  a  lode  of  ore. 

E=Stored  energy  of  Nature,  such  as  the  energy  of  wind,  ^ 
of  falling  water,  of  coal  and  oil. 

L=Human  labour  or  the  muscular  energy  of  human 

beings. 
f=Effkiency    of  operations — productive  as  well   as 
distributive. 


PREFACE. 

This  little  book  is  sent  forth  in  the  hope  that 
many  readers  will  be  helped  to  reconsider  the 
Christian  Doctrine  relating  to  material  Weil- 
Being.  The  doctrine  is  held  by  the  majority 
of  us  as  being  too  ideal  for  practical  purposes 
and  is  consequently  abandoned  as  useless. 

In  the  following  brief  pages  the  doctrine  is 
shown  to  be  identical  with  the  fundamental 
economic  principle  of  Weil-Being  and,  more- 
over, that  it  is  the  only  practically  successful 
doctrine  that  man  can  eventually  accept. 

To  understand  this  unity  underlying  the 
economic  theory  of  wealth  and  its  ethical 
counterpart  is  to  utter  the  "  Everlasting  YES  " 
which  leads  to  progress  instead  of  "  Everlasting 
NO  "  which  has  paralysed  the  efforts  of  the 
past. 

A  subsidiary  object  in  view  is  to  present  an 
expression  of  a  simple  form  for  Material  Well- 
being,  easy  to  understand  and  to  remember. 

1917. 


First  Principles  of  Material 
Well-Being 

T^HERE  are    two    principal    ways   in    which 
one  may  spend  one's  days  in  this  world. 

First,  the  way  in  which  one's  efforts  are 
directed  to  the  furtherance  of  one's  own 
cause  irrespective  of  the  needs  of  others. 

Second,  the  way  in  which  it  is  essentially 
necessary  to  labour  not  for  one's  self  alone 
but  for  the  whole  community. 

Unlike  the  Church  of  the  early  days  of  Christi- 
anity the  Church*  of  our  days  does  not  fully 
realise  the  important  and  fundamental  difference 
between  the  two  ways :  between  the  self  and 
the  selfless,  between  the  Old  Man  and  the  New 
in  the  affairs  of  life,  between  Adam  and  Jesus, 
The  difference  is  taught,  but  as  an  abstraction 
rather  than  a  practical  thing. 

Existing  Conditions. 

Under  existing  conditions  man's  main  object 
in  life  is  the  extension  of  his  own  means  of 
subsistence  and  pleasure.     Six  days  in  the  week 

*  The  Church  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  tcmi — Roman 
Catholic,  Protestant  and  Nonconformist. 
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this  is  the  governing  factor  in  his  activities. 
Man's  main  occupation  and  objective  in  life  are 
thus  material ;  they  are  commercial.  This 
objective  is  sought  so  strenuously  that  com- 
mercial and  industrial  life  has  become  one  of 
great  anxiety  and  restlessness.  We  perform 
our  duties  swiftly,  irrespective  of  demands 
beyond  those  of  immediate  and  obvious 
material  gain.  We  cross  the  Atlantic  by  des- 
cribing on  the  globe  the  straightest  possible  line 
between  two  points  and  free  from  any  thoughts 
of  possible  obstacles.  The  distant  end  of  this 
line  is  reached  in  the  minimum  possible  time 
so  that  the  process  of  the  accumulation  of  the 
riches  of  this  world  shall  not  be  unduly  inter- 
rupted. The  error  is  not  in  the  speed  but  in  the 
object  of  our  interest.  We  seem  bent  on 
working  at  maximum  power  instead  of 
maximum  efficiency.  The  phenomenon  is,  to 
say  the  least,  an  ugly  one. 

From  the  moment  a  young  man  leaves  the 
home  to  fight  for  his  existence  in  the  com- 
mercial arena  he  is,  by  force  of  circumstances 
placed  in  a  position  in  which  he  cannot  exercise 
his  noblest  gifts  as  a  Christian,  except  against 
tremendous  odds.  That  many  emerge 
unscathed  speaks  well  for  men,  not  for  the 
arena  :  speaks  well  for  true  religion,  not  for 
commerce.  The  very  thought  of  having  to 
fight  our  fellow  beings  for  material  subsistence 
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is  essentially  repulsive,  and  the  fact  that  we,  as 
churchmen,  have  to  realise  the  thought  in 
practice  reveals  a  condition  of  things  within  the 
church  that  is  far  from  being  creditable. 

Even  witljn  the  dominion  of  the  Church,  how 
many  children  are  taught,  either  at  home  or  at 
school,  that  their  commercial  lives  are  really  to 
be  devoted  to  the  service  of  their  fellow  beings  ? 
Very  few,  it  is  feared.  They  are  usually  told 
simply  and  bluntly  that  in  the  world  of 
commerce  they  are  to  act  with  the  utmost 
regard  for  themselves,  "  to  get  on,"  "  to  rise  " 
and  that,  in  a  sense,  obviously  quite  irrespective 
of  the  well-being  of  others.  It  is  unlikely 
therefore  that  they  can  perceive  any  necessary 
and  fundamental  bond  of  union  in  life,  for  all 
efforts  to  them  are  purely  individualistic. 
Socially  they  may  be  perfectly  trained,  and  may 
manifest  this  good  training  in  perfect  gentle- 
ness worthy  of  the  noblest  type  of  Christian 
brotherhood.  Nevertheless,  on  their  entering 
the  commercial  arena,  the  spirit  that  hitherto 
dominated  their  activities  must  be  abandoned, 
and  life  must  necessarily  appear  to  them  merely 
as  the  sum  of  the  activities  of  its  component 
parts — obviously  a  dreadful  view.  Life  is  the 
sum  of  activities  it  is  true,  but  it  is  meant  to  be 
something  vastly  greater  than  that.  And  until 
we  see  clearly  that  it  should  be  greater,  we 
cannot  regard  our  lives  as  being  in  any  sense 
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governed  by  the  law  of  Love.  The  paraMe  of 
the  vine  is  realised  in  the  home  life  but  is  most 
thoroughly  abandoned  directly  one  steps  beyond 
the  threshold. 

We  are  still  planning  our  daily  duties  in 
obedience  to  heathen  views  of  life.  Our  com- 
mercial life  is  identical  with  that  which  prevailed 
prior  to  the  Christian  era.  It  is  obvious  that 
Christianity  is  not  even  an  element  in  it. 
Nevertheless,  Christian  teaching  is  not  without 
effect.  Its  effect  has  been  great.  Even  in  the 
dark  ages,  its  power  was  astonishing.  But  it 
has  been  a  modifying  influence  only.  It  has  not 
yet  become  the  motive  of  man's  entire  endea- 
vour, and  has  not  yet  affected  Society  in  its 
structure  and  foundation.  The  foundation  has 
not  yet  been  truly  touched.  It  is  important 
to  be  clear  on  this  and  to  bear  the  fact  in  mind. 
That  Christianity  has  not  yet  become  the 
Foundation  of  Society  is  the  weightiest  fact  in 
human  affairs  to-day.  With  some  considerable 
measure  of  truth  it  may  be  said  that  Christi- 
anity has  not  become  the  foundation  even  of  the 
Church  itself.  It  seems  as  if  the  Church  has 
failed  in  the  faith  necessary  to  follow  up  abstract 
theory  into  the  living  thing  of  every  day  life. 
That  the  motive  power  of  all  our  exertions 
should  still  be  of  heathen  origin  is  undoubtedly 
the  rock  against  which  ?  vast  amount  of 
Church  work  comes  to  grief  and  is  the    main 
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cause  of  that  lack  of  power  exhibited  by  the 
Church  in  our  day.  We  endeavour  to  make 
church  activity  to  fit  in  both  with  the  ways  of 
the  world,  and  with  the  ways  of  God,  though 
fully  conscious  of  their  antagonism.  The  one 
tends  earthward  the  other  heavenward.  The 
one  tends  to  disruption,  the  other  to  union. 

The  Great  War  has  revealed  this  weakness  in 
the  Church  throughout  Europe  in  an  astonishing 
and  tragic  manner.  The  Church  possesses  the 
theory,  but  has  woefully  failed  in  exercising 
it — a  so-called  faith  without  works. 

Instability  of  the  Existing  Order. 

The  entire  field  of  activity  of  man  to-day 
is  a  vast  arena  of  conflict,  incessant  strife, 
and  therefore  essentially  unchristian.  Here 
we  observe  two  forces,  always  in  opposition, 
the  one  positive  the  other  negative,  at  the  very 
foundation  of  things.  And  the  question  is, 
whether  the  negative  force  should  or  should  not 
be  removed.  Commercial  activity  is  founded 
on  a  purely  physical  basis  without  the  faintest 
reference  to  the  spiritual,  and  is  precisely  in  the 
same  category  as  militarism.  It  is  true  that 
this  activity  is  in  a  measure  governed,  directed 
and  modified  by  external  laws  of  a  type  more  or 
less  moral,  designed  to  prevent  men  from 
developing  to  excess  the  incongruous  structure 
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built  on  the  physical  basis.  This  is  an  obviously 
unstable  condition.  Men  speak  of  existing 
Society  in  its  thousand  manifestations  as  if  it 
were  a  gloriously  successful  scheme  of  things. 
Surely,  in  the  light  of  the  New  Testament, 
teaching,  it  is  a  sad  failure.  It  is  truly  a  house 
built  on  the  sand,  having  buttresses  of  various 
kinds  with  their  feet  more  or  less  on  solid  rock 
designed  to  keep  it  erect  This  instability  is 
in  itself  a  definite  proof  of  the  truth  of  the 
statement  that  the  so-called  social  organism 
is  no  organism  at  all  in  the  correct  sense,  much 
less  a  Christian  organisation.  This  instability 
is  the  cause  of  persistent  worry  to  a  vast  num- 
ber of  our  fellow  beings.  The  ever  present 
anxiety  concerning  family  welfare  is  a  grave 
evil,  and  the  ever  existent  fear  of  national 
disaster  arising  from  the  vast  pent-up  power 
in  our  armies  and  navies  ready  to  burst  forth 
into  ghastly  action  at  the  slightest  provocation, 
is  an  exhibition  of  instability  that  is  deplorable, 
and  a  disgrace  to  us  members  of  a  Church  whose 
real  foundation  is  peace. 

The  instability  of  existing  industrial  con- 
ditions is  clearly  discussed  by  John  Stuart  Mill 
in  the  chapter  on  "  Ordinary  Functions  of 
Government  "  in  his  "  Principles  of  Political 
Economy,"  The  conclusion  he  arrives  at  is  as 
follows  :  "  Finally  I  must  repeat  my  conviction 
that    the   industrial    economy    which    divides 
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society  absolutely  into  two  portions,  tfte  payers 
of  wages  and  the  receivers  of  them,  the  first 
counted  by  thousands  and  the  last  by  millions 
is  neither  fit  for,  nor  capable  of,  indefinite 
duration  ;  and  the  possibility  of  changing  this 
system  for  one  of  combination  without  depend- 
ence, and  the  unity  of  interest  instead  of 
organised  hostility,  depends  altogether  upon 
the  future  developments  of  the  partnership 
principle." 

This  conclusion  arrived  at  by  a  logical  process 
can  also  be  obtained  intuitively,  starting  from 
the  purely  ethical  standpoint.  Every  argument 
demands  that  existing  social  and  industrial 
conditions  should  gradually  give  way  to  the 
one  which  is  essentially  fundamental  in  its 
nature. 

At  present,  commercial  activity  seems  to  be 
the  end,  the  goal  of  all  our  efforts.  We  all 
know  at  heart  it  should  be  the  means  only. 
The  whole  problem  of  commerce  is,  in  essence, 
nothing  greater  than  the  problem  of  the  best 
distribution  of  commodities,  and  is  thus  a 
purely  engineering  problem.  The  sooner  it  is 
swept  of  selfish  operations  and  reduced  to 
definite  straightforward  mechanics  the  better 
for  the  community.  In  actual  present  practice 
it  is,  essentially,  as  we  all  know,  the  problem 
of  self-aggrandisement.  That  commercial  life 
should  possess  this  feature  is  due  to  a  serious 
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fault  in  the  foundation  on  which  commerce  is 
built.     This  foundation  must  be  relaid. 

The  Fundamental  Nature  of  the  Teaching 
OF    Christ. 

Anyone  reading  the  sayings  of  Jesus  with  a 
perfectly  open  mind,  must  necessarily  conclude 
that  He  was  expressing  ideas  never  previously 
dreamed  of ;  that  His  teaching  was  funda- 
mental in  character,  potentially  infinite  in 
power  and  universal  in  its  application. 

And  what  do  we  mean  exactly  by  saying 
that  the  teaching  is  fundamental  and  universal  ? 
We  mean  at  least  this,  that  it  should  touch  life 
at  every  point  of  our  experience  and  that  those 
intervals  in  our  lives  not  in  touch  with  his 
teaching  must  be  considered  as  intervals  of 
more  or  less  animal  existence. 

But  we  must  go  deeper  than  that,  and  the 
following  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  our 
meaning.  We  have  by  reason  of  continued 
experience  come  to  regard  the  laws  of  nature 
with  wonder  and  awe.  We  exert  ourselv^es  to 
the  utmost  to  obey  laws  that  are  said  to  be  well 
established  or  well  revealed  (as  are  most  of  the 
laws  of  mechanics,  physics  and  chemistry  and 
the  abstract  laws  of  geometry  and  algebra) 
knowing  well  that  our  good  results  are  in  pro- 
portion to  the  exactness  of  our  obedience. 

This  obedience  depends  upon  our  experience 
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of  the  inexorableness,  or  the  fundamental 
character,  of  the  laws  of  nature.  In  other 
words,  we  have  faith  in  the  beneficent  working 
of  these  laws  if  we  obey  and,  conversely,  we 
have  the  certainty  of  disaster  through  dis- 
obedience. We  know,  in  fact,  that  these  laws 
are  a  part  of  the  very  fabric  of  the  material 
world  ;  are  immodifiable  and  unyielding.  The 
teaching  of  Jesus,  as  it  affects  social  well-being 
should  be  regarded  in  precisely  the  same 
sense.  His  precepts  are  just  as  fundamental  in 
social  and  spiritual  life  as  are  the  laws  of  nature 
in  the  material  world.  Any  and  every  selfish 
action,  whether  on  the  part  of  an  individual 
or  a  community,  is  an  action  exterior  to  Christi- 
anity and  leads  to  disaster.  It  is  an  error,  just 
as  2-|-2  =5  is  an  error.  And  until  the  funda- 
mental nature  of  the  error  is  perceived  and 
avoided  by  the  majority  of  a  community 
the  social  order  of  that  community  remains 
unstable.  Could  we  realise  that  the  law  of  Love 
might  be  made  the  law  of  our  Social  Life  we 
would  at  once  proceed  to  lay  the  social  and  com- 
mercial foundations  on  the  Rock.  That  Rock  is 
Jesus.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  percep- 
tion of  the  operation  of  Love  through  spirit  is  not 
inferior  to  our  perception  of  the  phenomena  of 
Nature  obtained  through  the  senses,  or  the 
laws  of  nature  through  the  intellect.  We  cannot 
conceive  anything  in  the  whole  range  of  human 
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experience  as  possessing  greater  power  and 
precision  than  Love.  We  cannot  express  it  in 
ordinary  language  it  is  true,  but  our  suscepti- 
bility to  the  power  of  Love  in  its  myriad  mani- 
festations is  great  at  all  moments  of  existence. 

Inversion  of  Motive. 

Now  let  us  imagine  a  complete  inversion  of 
the  motive  for  our  daily  activities.  Instead 
of  its  being  that  of  seeking  means  of  material 
subsistence,  let  it  be  spiritual.  In  the  term 
spiritual  is  included  all  that  is  beautiful  and 
harmonious  in  life.  Let  the  whole  material 
life  of  man  be  converted  into  a  means  to  an  end. 
This  end  is  itself  spiritual,  nothing  less. 

Let  the  object  be  not  the  self  but  the  other 
self — the  whole.  Let  it  be  not  the  love  that 
seeketh  its  own  but  the  love  that  seeketh  not 
its  own.  The  difference  is  great.  It  is  the 
difference  between  peace  and  war,  comfort  and 
misery,  Heaven  and  Hell. 

Let  the  object  of  our  activities  be  in  the  com- 
mand "  Seek  ye  first  the  Kingdom  of  God  and 
his  righteousness,  and  all  these  things  shall  be 
added  unto  you. ' '  This  involves  the  a  cceptance 
of  the  principle  of  Association  in  the  spiritual 
sense.  It  involves  a  new  social  consciousness 
— a  loyalty  to  a  spiritual  Brotherhood.  This 
may  appear  extremely  idealistic  and  a  condition 
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of  Society  impossible  of  attainment.  But,  in 
an  elementary  sense  we  know  this  consciousness 
is  already  with  us,  though  the  loyalty  of  the 
social  type  is  absent.  It  is  quite  correct  to  say 
that  true  Christian  citizen  loyalty  is  not  yet  in 
existence  in  our  corporate  life.  The  existence 
of  this  loyalty  is  the  one  thing  needful  to-day. 
Unnatural  bonds  that  bind  men  to  the  material 
must  be  torn  asunder  that  men  be  made  free 
in  the  service  of  each  other. 

Now  this  consciousness,  as  pointed  out,  is 
already  in  existence  on  planes  below  the  Spiritual. 
Thus  it  is  fully  developed  in  the  family.  It  is  also 
more  or  less  developed  in  the  army.  Members 
of  a  family  labour  in  mutual  help  and  soldiers 
fight  for  a  common  cause. 

Here  therefore,  are  institutions  whose  success 
depends  on  the  degree  of  mutual  helpfulness, 
not  on  the  fierceness  of  strife.  They  are  said 
to  be  failures  when  mutual  effort  ceases,  when 
the  common  ideal  is  lost  sight  of,  but  are 
regarded  as  triumphs  when  strife  and  compet- 
tition  are  absent. 

These  institutions  are  not  in  any  sense 
Christian.  In  fact,  intense  family  love  may 
often  seriously  blind  one's  eyes  to  the  higher 
demands  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  inordinate 
patriotism  may  militate  against  a  man's  love 
for  his  neighbour.  Nevertheless,  these  insti- 
tutions are  economically  and  ethically  successful 
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perfectly  simple  and  practical.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  the  two  possess  one  feature  in 
common,  viz.,  that  love  of  one's  kind  is  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  suppress  the  love  of  the  self 
in  the  presence  of  the  common  enemy.  Notice 
also  that  they  are  at  the  extreme  ends,  as  it 
were,  of  the  corporate  life — the  family  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  nation  on  the  other.  The 
correct  spirit,  though  manifesting  on  inferior 
planes,  governs  both. 

Quite  apart  therefore  from  any  considerations 
of  Christian  ethics,  why  not  extend  the  spirit 
of  those  institutions  so  as  to  embrace  the  entire 
activity  of  the  people  ? 

It  seems  purely  fortuitous,  humanly  speaking, 
that  it  has  not  already  been  done.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  it  is  an  important  fact  that  men  have 
not  in  our  day  a  clear  vision  of  the  fundamental 
and  universal  character  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus. 
In  other  words,  the  power  and  probably  the 
identity  of  the  common  foe  have  not  been  per- 
ceived, otherwise,  men  would  have  united. 
Apparently  the  love  of  the  self  has  hitherto 
suppressed  the  spiritual  love  for  one's  neighbour 
both  socially  and  internationally.  Did  men 
realise  that  the  common  foe  was  Strife  in  all  its 
thousand  forms,  and  that  the  common  friend 
was  Love,  the  social  and  international  structures 
would  have  undergone  the  necessary  modifi- 
cation long  ago. 
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How  unreal  to  us  the  law  of  Christ  can  be  is 
amply  illustrated  by  the  spirit  of  social  exclu- 
siveness  observed  even  within  the  sacred 
circle  of  our  churches.  No  barrier  of  any  kind 
should  be  allowed  to  reveal  itself  between  those 
who  sit  at  the  communion  table.  That  such 
a  barrier  does  exist  is  a  proof  that  we  have  not 
learned  the  elements  of  Brotherhood  and  Sister- 
hood in  the  Christ  sense.  This  being  so  within 
the  four  walls  of  our  churches  one  does  not 
expect  to  find  a  better  condition  of  things  with- 
out. The  caste  spirit  is,  in  fact,  degrading  in  its 
audacity.  The  great  war  has  compelled  our 
attention  in  this  matter,  as  all  great  common 
endeavours  will,  and  we  find  many  of  those 
least  expected  confessing  the  guilt  of  social 
caste.  But  it  is  a  great  misfortune  that  such  a 
terrible  ordeal  is  necessary  in  order  to  reveal 
to  men  in  some  small  degree  the  essential  unity 
of  the  human  race,  and  a  great  dishonour  to  us, 
professing  Christians,  that  such  a  chastisement 
was  needed.  It  all  arises  from  the  fact  that  our 
religion  is  not  a  living  thing. 

Again,  the  unreality  of  our  religion  is  mani- 
fested in  a  peculiarly  hideous  and  costly  manner 
in  the  fact  that  the  nations  of  Europe  are  still 
practising  secret  diplomacy  in  international 
affairs.  If  this  present  Continental  holocaust 
cannot  sufficiently  reveal  the  heinousness,  the 
meanness  and  the  appalling  audacity  of  this 
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type  of  diplomacy,  Europe  deserves  something 
worse  even  than  this  war,  and  it  will  get  it  as 
an  inevitable  consequence  of  natural  law.  The 
unreality  is  due  to  our  lack  of  faith  in  the  Christ 
power. 

Truly,  the  social  chaos  of  the  later  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era  is  due  to  the  fact  that  men 
fell  from  the  simple  faith  of  the  early  day«^  of 
Christianity  and  ceased  to  regard  Jesus  as  the 
complete  Saviour  His  teaching  shows  Him  to 
be.  The  vision  of  His  all  embracing  power  was 
lost  sight  of.  He  came  to  give  Life.  This  Life 
embraces  all  we  need  in  this  world  from  the 
simplest  daily  wants  to  the  healing  of  body  and 
mind. 

Our  view  of  Jesus  has  been  a  limited  view. 
We  have  considered  Him  as  coming  to  rectify 
the  results  of  an  accident  in  the  distant  past. 
When  this  rectification  is  accomplished  in  the 
individual  we  have  no  further  use  for  Him. 
In  other  words,  His  government  of  the  world 
ends  there. 

But,  in  truth,  He  came  to  manifest  a  power 
essential  in  the  economy  of  the  Universe  and 
just  as  fundamental  as  2  X  4  =  8. 

We  are  collectively  responsible  for  a  persis- 
tent transgression  of  the  Law  of  Love,  in  the 
very  nature  of  our  mode  of  living.  The  result 
is  that  we  lack  the  power  of  Jesus  as  the  fullest 
Saviour  in  our  daily  life  ;  regarding  His  teaching 
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as  either  too  idealistic  or  as  inapplicable 
to  earthly  conditions — a  view  that  paralyzes 
our  efforts  for  the  spiritual  and  economic 
regeneration  of  Society.  His  precepts  are  in 
effect  nothing  but  external  forces  acting  on  a 
system  that  is  regarded  as  essentially  natural 
though  accidentally  evil.  But  surely  the  fact 
is  that  they  are  the  expression  of  forces  intrinsi- 
cally natural  and  real  and  acting  permanently 
from  within  on  a  system  that  is  essentially  evil, 
unreal  and  temporary. 

We  bend  the  knee  to  all  manner  of  social  and 
commercial  methods  and  customs  and  tolerate 
extreme  ugliness  in  international  affairs  without 
ever  enquiring  as  to  what  their  inner  meanings 
are  and  what  is  at  their  root.  We  hesitate  not 
in  declaring  that  since  these  methods  and 
customs  have  apparently  held  sway  during  all 
historical  epochs  they  are  therefore  likely  to 
persist,  and  consequently,  the  Law  of  Christ, 
though  universal  in  its  nature  and  operation  is 
to  be  considered  as  an  exterior  influence,  a 
something  to  be  applied,  a  mere  palliative. 
This  truly  is  one  of  the  greatest  human  errors 
of  our  time.  It  is  obvious  that  both  the 
foundation  and  structure  of  the  existing  social 
and  international  edifices  are  the  results  of 
human  efforts,  they  are  transitory  and  there- 
fore not  necessarily  divine.  And  since  human 
in  origin,  they  can  surely  be  modified,  extended 
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and  even  destroyed.  Yet  we  will  slavishly 
worship  at  this  shrine  of  unreality  and  vir- 
tually proclaim  the  inadequacy  of  the  Christ 
Power. 

Association  versus  Strife. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  world  clearer  to  the 
mind's  eye  than  the  fact  that  there  can  be  only 
two  main  methods  of  conducting  social  and 
commercial  operations,  viz.,  that  which  depends 
on  strife  and  that  which  rests  on  association. 
The  power  urging  men  away  from  the  former 
to  adopt  the  latter  can,  and  should  be,  spiritual. 
The  precepts  of  Jesus  demand  this.  Hitherto 
the  problem  has  not  been  considered  sufficiently 
from  the  ethical  point  of  view.  Our  progress 
towards  mutual  help  in  commerce  has  been  the 
result  of  economic  pressure  simply.  Men  have 
been  urged  to  act  conjointly  in  order  that  the 
inherent  wastes  of  the  life  of  strife  might  be 
avoided. 

In  all  probability  the  same  pressure  will 
be  the  means  of  driving  warring  nations  to 
abandon  war  as  a  method  of  settlement.  The 
present  war  should  teach  us  a  severe  lesson — 
a  lesson  we  should  have  learned  peaceably  at 
the  feet  of  Jesus  long  ago.  The  great  General 
Nogi  in  his  very  wonderful  prediction  of  the 
European  war  said  that  the  results  would  be  so 
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disastrous  for  Europe  that  the  nations  would 
forthwith  proceed  to  form  a  coalition  to  prevent 
such  a  disaster  occurring  again. 

The  force  that  is  acting  is  obviously  that  of 
self-preservation — the  same  force  that  com- 
bined families  into  tribes  and  tribes  into  nations. 
Would  that  we  could  say  that  the  force  was 
"Love"  as  taught  by  the  Church!  Alas, 
there  is  not  the  faith  for  this  accomplishment. 

A  community,  whether  of  individuals  or  of 
nations,  founded  on  association  of  interests, 
a  community  founded  in  fact,  on  Love  however 
elementary  that  Love  might  be,  would  be  one 
possessing  natural  stability.  In  such  a  com- 
munity or  society,  all  essentially  good  legislation 
would  tend  to  develop  the  social  structure 
instead  of  stunting  it  as  under  existing  con- 
ditions. This  stable  condition  would  give  the 
correct  environment  for  the  development  of  all 
that  is  good  and  at  the  same  time  would  tend  to 
the  suppression  of  those  lower  animal  instincts 
that  thrive  upon  mutual  strife.  Systematic 
temptation  would  be  greatly  reduced,  a  fact  of 
the  utmost  importance,  for  it  is  a  grievous 
error  to  expose  people  to  temptatioi  at  all 
points  of  their  existence.  ^ 

Temptation  will  be  found  athwart  everyone's 
path,  for  the  real  temptation  is  that  offered  by 
the  Old  Man  from  within.  All  artificial 
obstacles  placed  in  the  path  of  progress  are 
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essentially  evil.  It  is  the  duty  of  everyone  to 
remove  in  so  far  as  he  can  every  force  acting 
adversely  on  the  life  of  his  neighbour.  The  old 
foundation  of  motive  which,  by  nature,  supplies 
a  constant  flow  of  temptation  along  the  entire 
length  of  man's  material  life  stands  thus 
condemned  and  should  be  replaced  by  the 
one  which  is  divine,  the  one  that  is  in  itself 
perfect. 

Potential  Material  Well-Being. 

In  a  Christian  community,  purely  material 
well-being  should  be  complete  for  all  its 
members.  Of  those  performing  their  duty 
towards  the  common  weal  not  one  should 
suffer  the  pangs  of  hunger  or  lack  the  means 
of  acting  in  his  capacity  as  a  true  citizen. 
And  by  material  well-being  we  mean  simply 
wealth.  If  we  define  potential  well-being  as 
that  which  is  a  function  of  the  quantity  of 
a  given  material  at  our  disposal  and  the  energy 
available  for  the  process  of  its  preparation 
into  a  useful  commodity,  we  have  probably 
the  most  comprehensive  definition  of  simple 
material  well-being  in  reference  to  that  parti- 
cular commodity  that  is  possible  to  conceive. 
Well-being  therefore  consists  of  two  main 
factors,  viz.,  the  quantity  of  material  at  our  dis- 
posal and  the  energy  that  can  be  applied  in  its 
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preparation  for  use  or  consumption.  In  purely 
material  well-being  or  wealth  in  the  potential 
sense  these  two  factors  and  only  these,  are  con- 
cerned when  the  problem  is  considered  under 
ideal  conditions.  In  other  words,  our  potential 
wealth  is  made  up  of  two  quantities  only,  the 
one  being  matter  the  other  etiergy.  If  therefore 
W  is  taken  to  represent  Weil-Being,  E  the 
energy  and  Q  the  quantity  of  commodity,  at  our 
disposal,  then  our  possible  or  potential  well- 
being  is 

W=Q.  E.i  (I) 

or  Well  Being =Quantity   X  Energy   X  i 

where  i  is  a  factor  to  be  explained  later. 

But  the  energy  E  is  partly  in  the  form  of 
human  energy  and  partly  in  the  form  of 
chemical  and  mechanical  energies  such  as 
those  of  coal,  wind  and  falling  water.  The 
energy  E  consists  therefore  of  two  terms,  L 
representing  potential  human  labour  or  energy 
and  E  representing  the  stored-up  energy  of 
Nature.  Equation  (i)  may  therefore  be 
written : — 

W=Q  (E  -f  L)  i  (2) 

or  Well-Being=jQuantity  X  (stored  Energy  -j- 
Labour)   X  i. 

The  Quantity  Q  is  simply  the  quantity  of  any 
material  produced  by  natural  forces,  whether 
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it  be  wheat  or  iron,  a  perfectly  definable  thing. 
The  term  E  is  equally  precise,  meaning  simply 
the  energy  of  coal,  falling  water,  etc.  L  is 
the  sum  of  human  energy,  to  be  considered  in 
this  case  as  purely  physical.  L  is  associated 
with  the  human  will  and  is  thus  in  a  different 
category  from  that  found  in  the  heat  of  com- 
bustion of  coal  or  a  stream  of  water.  Without 
human  energy  the  energy  stored  up  by  nature 
would  not  be  harnessed  and  directed  ;  neither 
could  the  quantity  of  matter  Q  be  modified  and 
prepared  for  consumption. 

From  this  it  will  be  realised  that  the  main 
problem  of  material  well-being  is  a  problem  of  the 
application  of  energy  to  a  quantity  of  matter, 
whether  it  be  iron  ore  or  a  field  of  grain,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  render  it  a  useful  commodity. 
^  A  moment's  consideration  will  show  that  the 
more  energy  we  employ  under  the  term  E  and 
the  less  under  the  term  L  the  better,  and  the 
more  economical  the  operation. 

Thus  it  is  easier  for  a  farmer  to  thresh  his 
fields  of  corn  by  help  of  a  machine  driven  by  a 
waterfall  or  by  steam  or  oil  than  to  thresh  it  in 
the  primitive  way  by  wielding  a  flail.  He 
reduces  his  labour  hours  immensely,  saves  time 
and  therefore  increases  his  well  being.  The 
term  E  in  the  equation  is  thus  increased 
and  L  correspondingly  decreased  by  the  use 
of    the   machine,  the  total  amount  of  energy 
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E  -f-  L  required  for  the  operation  being  kept 
constant. 

The  difference  between  the  two  operations 
is  very  great  indeed  and  is  due  entirely  to  the 
utilisation  of  natural  energy  in  place  of  muscular 
energy.  For  the  same  reason  the  power  loom 
is  superior  to  the  hand  loom.  Indeed,  all  wisely 
designed  mechanical  devices  for  utilisation  of 
natural  energy  in  the  processes  of  manufacture 
must  necessarily  increase  man's  well-being. 
The  fact  that  they  often  have  failed  in  days 
gone  by,  and  are  even  now  falling  short  of  the 
ideal,  is  due  to  the  competitive  scheme  of 
production  and  distribution.  The  nation  as  a 
whole  cannot  receive  the  full  benefit  of  mechani- 
cal inventions  till  the  competitive  method  is 
abandoned  and  the  more  economical  and  ethical 
method  of  association  adopted  in  its  stead. 

The  Great  War  has  taught  us  a  great  lesson 
also  in  this  matter  of  association.  With  co- 
operative effort,  efficiency  in  the  production  of 
munitions  of  war  has  increased  enormously. 
When  the  War  is  over  it  is  devoutly  hoped  that 
the  lesson  thus  gained  at  such  enormous  cost 
will  not  be  forgotten,  for,  surely,  it  is  better 
to  join  hands  in  the  endeavour  to  raise  the 
nation's  well-being  than  to  co-operate  in  the 
processes  of  its  destruction  on  the  battlefield. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  many  operations  it 
is  possible  to  dispense  with  the  stored  energy  E 
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but  we  can  never  eliminate  the  labour  L.  On 
the  material  plane  the  labour  L  must  always 
operate.  Not  in  a  single  known  operation  can 
this  be  nil.  It  may  be  indefinitely  small  in 
comparison  with  the  resultant  manifestation, 
but  it  can  never  be  reduced  to  zero.  The  best 
illustration  of  the  indefinite  reduction  of  L  is 
the  firing  of  cannon  or  the  blasting  of  rock  or  the 
running  of  a  train.  The  total  expenditure  of 
labour  L  required  to  fire  one  of  the  new  13.5  inch 
guns  need  not  exceed  one-hundredth  foot- 
pound, but  the  energy  manifested  as  measured 
by  the  muzzle  velocity  of  the  projectile  may 
amount  to  many  million  foot-pounds. 

Human  labour  is  thus  of  supreme  importance 
though  its  magnitude  is  not. 

Lastly  we  come  to  the  factor  i.  This  is  an 
interesting  factor  in  the  equation.  It  is  intro- 
duced to  represent  the  Will  of  Man,  or  his  power 
of  choosing  or  guiding.  It  operates  alike  upon 
the  potential  human  labour  L  and  the  stored- 
up  energy  E  and  through  them  upon  the 
quantity  of  material  Q.  Nevertheless  the 
quantity  Q,  the  energy  E  and  the  labour  L 
are  quantities  potentially  independent  of  the 
human  will  i.  Their  simple  existence  or  non- 
existence has  no  relation  whatever  to  the  will. 
All  three,  the  material  Q,  mechanical  energy  E, 
and  labour  L,  are  thus  to  be  regarded  as  gifts, 
things  given  without  money  and  without  price. 
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They  are  truly  the  benefactions  of  the  Creator. 
In  other  words  matter  and  energy  the  dual 
foundation  of  wealth  are  potentially  existent 
even  when  the  will  is  zero. 

But  whether  the  material  Q,  the  energy  E 
and  the  labour  L  are  available  for  human  use 
depends  entirely  on  the  Will  i.  It  is  therefore 
the  availability  of  these  necessaries  that  is 
dependent  on  the  Will,  not  their  amount.  In 
this  sense  the  available  or  useful  Q  E  and  L  are 
all  functions  of  i  in  spite  of  the  fact  of  their  being 
the  gifts  of  nature.  The  three  are  useless  until 
the  will  renders  them  actual  so  to  say. 

The  equation  shows  that  Wealth  is  zero  when 
the  will  is  zero  however  large  the  quantity  of 
material  Q  and  the  magnitude  of  the  energies 
E  and  L  may  be.  Again,  Q  E  and  L  are  purely 
physical  quantities  and  all  of  them,  as  already 
shewn,  given  to  us  freely,  but  the  Will  i  is 
neither  a  physical  quantity  nor  is  it  necess- 
arily a  spiritual  gift.  It  is  a  superphysical 
property  not  of  the  nature  of  energy  but  is 
analagous  to  force,  yet  not  really  a  force. 
Whatever  its  nature  may  be  it  is  not  necessarily 
divine  since  it  is  often  evil ;  but  it  is  truly  a 
human  and  a  personal  property. 

Now  strictly  speaking  this  factor  i  is  the  only 
essentially  personal  property  in  the  equation  in 
the  sense  that  man  is  responsible  for  it,  and  it 
is  the  only  personal  property  (regarded  in  the 
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highest  sense)  in  the  whole  realm  of  man's 
activity  on  the  material  plane.  Everything 
else,  in  the  last  analysis,  turns  out  to  be  a  gift 
for  which  man  is  responsible  neither  for  its 
existence,  its  scarcity,  nor  its  plenitude.  The 
foundation  and  the  fabric  of  wealth  are  therefore 
true  gifts  hut,  whether  we  can  regard  them  as 
such  or  as  objects  to  strive  for,  to  compete  for  and 
fight  over,  depends  entirely  on  whether  we  have 
collectively  entered  into  the  Kingdom  of  God  and 
have  sought  His  righteousness. 

Equation  (2)  covers  the  whole  ratige  of  man's 
efforts  on  the  purely  material  plane.  No  other 
factor  enters  into  the  problem  of  wealth  or  true 
well-being  ;  no  other  factor  need  be  considered 
fundamentally  in  the  struggle  for  the  means  of 
subsistence. 

Hitherto  we  have  under  consideration 
potential  quantities  only.  Let  us  now  apply 
equation  (2)  to  actual  quantities.  Let  the 
commodity  Q  be  a  field  of  wheat.  Q  then 
becomes  a  definite  quantity  representing  the 
amount  of  wheat  to  be  treated.  First  of  all  the 
land  has  to  be  ploughed  and  harrowed  then  the 
seed  sown,  mostly  by  energy  E  but  partly  by 
labour  L.  With  the  warmth  of  spring  Nature 
proceeds  to  perform  her  own  unique  work  in  a 
way  quite  independent  of  the  will  of  man.  The 
wheat  grows,  and  the  original  grain  is  multi- 
plied many  fold  without  the  slightest  human 
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aid.  It  ripens.  All  the  energy  required  in  the 
process  is  obtained  from  the  sun.  The  wheat 
is  cut,  garnered,  threshed,  milled  and  baked  ; 
finally  appearing  on  our  tables  as  bread.  In 
the  whole  series  of  processes,  beginning  with  the 
ploughing  and  ending  with  the  baking,  most  of 
the  energy  is  obtained  from  the  stored  energy 
E,  very  little  from  Labour  L. 

This  finished  quantity  of  bread  represented 
in  the  equation  by  Q  is  a  true  measure  of  a 
definite  amount  of  well-being.  Let  us  confine 
ourselves  to  a  single  loaf.  This  loaf  is  bought 
for  a  sixpenny  piece.  We  are  unable  to  reward 
anyone  for  the  quantity  Q  of  wheat  contained 
in  the  loaf  for  this,  as  we  have  shown,  is  a  gift. 
We  cannot  pay  for  the  energy  E  for  this  also 
is  a  gift.  Neither  can  we  strictly  pay  for  the 
labour  L  for  this  is  given  potentially  to  all  men 
whether  they  care  to  use  it  for  the  common  weal 
or  not.  Nature  does  all  the  growing  and  pro- 
duces all  the  energy.  The  only  element 
remaining  is  the  will.  It  is  equally  obvious  that 
we  cannot  reward  a  man  for  his  will  directly, 
important  though  it  be,  for  it  costs  him  nothing  ; 
but  it  is  possible  to  reward  the  manifestation 
of  it,  and  this  is  exactly  what  we  do  when  we 
pay  for  the  loaf.  It  comes  about  in  this  way. 
In  the  preparation  of  the  loaf,  a  certain  amount 
of  bread  has  already  been  consumed  by  those 
engaged  in  its  preparation,  and  it  is  for  this  and 
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this  alone,  the  sixpenny-piece  is  paid.  It  covers 
the  expenses  of  maintaining  in  comfort  those 
engaged  in  the  production  of  the  quantity  Q 
of  bread.  The  sum  thus  paid  is  the  true  cost 
of  production  of  the  commodity.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  cost  is  independent  both  of  the 
quantity  Q  and  the  energy  E  but  depends 
entirely  on  the  time  taken,  or  rather  the  material 
consumed,  in  expressing  the  human  energy  L. 
In  other  words,  the  sixpenny-piece  measures 
accurately  the  comfort  of  the  producers  of  the 
commodity  during  the  period  of  production. 
But  this  is  an  ideal  condition.  This  ideal  con- 
dition has  not  so  far  prevailed  in  actual  life. 
It  has  not  prevailed  for  the  following  simple 
reason,  viz.,  that  in  the  price  of  almost  all  com- 
modities the  living  expenses  of  a  number  of 
persons  who  do  not  figure  in  the  process  of  production 
have  to  be  included.  That  is  to  say,  the  actual 
price  of  a  commodity  covers  generally  not  only 
the  comfort  of  the  producers — workers, 
managers,  designers,  directors,  inventors — but 
the  comfort  also  of  others  who  spend  their  time 
in  unproductive  efforts.  Our  laws  have  been 
so  framed  as  to  allow  this  to  take  place.  Were 
we  in  possession  of  a  true  sense  of  Brother- 
hood a  phenomenon  such  as  this  could  not 
occur.  A  fictitious,  augmented  price  would  be 
ineffective,  meaningless  as  well  as  a  source  of 
trouble. 
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The  four  main  sources  of  inproductiveness 
are : — 

(i)  Land  Monopoly. 

(2)  Interest  or  dividend  or  usury. 

(3)  War,  and  the  preparation  for  War. 

(4)  Inefficiency,     due    to    the    inevitable 

friction  and  overlapping  inherent  in 
the  individualistic  methods  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution. 

But  for  the  first  two  the  third  could  not  exist 
at  all  in  all  probability  in  our  days  except  in 
cases  where  national  freedom  is  suppressed. 
Hence  the  first,  second  and  fourth  sources  only 
need  be  considered  here. 

The  first  two  are  the  main  sources  of  riches. 
By  riches  we  mean  the  indefinite  accumulation 
of  wealth  without  regard  either  to  personal  well- 
being  or  of  service  rendered.  These  two  are 
also  the  destructors  of  the  well-being  of  all 
except  those  who  happen  to  be  lending  on  usury 
or  those  who  are  in  possession  of  monopolistic 
power  in  either  land,  or  systems  of  production 
and  distribution  such  as  the  so-called  Trusts, 

But  for  the  existence  of  monopoly  and  usury 
it  were  impossible  for  a  man  to  become  a  million- 
aire or  a  good  man  to  know  poverty.  This  is  not 
written  in  condemnation  of  millionaires,  neither 
is  it  an  attack  on  monopolists,  landed  or  other- 
wise.    Far  from  it.     Under  existing  conditions 
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it  may  even  be  said  from  a  worldly  point  of 
view  that  it  is  a  man's  duty  to  become  rich  for 
he  is  condemned  by  his  very  environment  to 
live  the  selfish  life.  But  blessed  is  he  who  has 
the  strength  to  withstand  the  temptation  and 
refuse  to  bend  the  knee  to  this  great  Idol,  whose 
altar  is  perpetually  flooded  in  all  ages  with  the 
sacrificed  happiness  of  millions  of  our  fellow 
creatures. 

Fundamentally,  both  monopoly  and  usury  in 
all  their  forms  are  wrong.  Considered  in  the 
light  of  Christ's  teaching,  they  are  essentially 
evil.  In  magnitude  they  are  colossal.  In 
spite  of  this  both  are  supported  by  us  church- 
men. Why  ?  For  lack  of  vision  greatly ; 
for  lack  of  faith  mainly.  Three  thousand 
five  hundred  years  ago  these  two  were  con- 
demned through  Moses  in  set  ordinances.  The 
year  of  Jubilee  was  instituted  to  overcome 
inevitable  disobediences  to  those  ordinances, 
to  the  restitution  of  rights  to  those  who  had 
suffered  under  the  operation  of  those  evils. 
Nevertheless  in  these  our  days  nineteen  hundred 
years  after  the  true  spiritual  Brotherhood  was 
first  revealed  by  the  Saviour,  these  evils  are  in 
being  on  a  vast  scale,  within  the  church  as  well 
as  without,  and  they  practically  govern  the 
entire  activity  of  Man,  socially  and  internationally. 
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Now  let  us  return  to  the  equation  for  well- 
being,  equation  (2).  Let  us  assume  that  the 
majority  in  a  community  is  in  favour  of  a  true 
Christian  society  ;  that  this  majority  realises 
that  every  individual  counts  in  the  economy 
of  social  well-being  ;  that  it  is  costly  and  morally 
wrong  to  maintain  men  in  idleness  or  in  un- 
productive or  destructive  work ;  that  true 
Brotherhood  is  to  be  identified  with  mutual 
service  and  this  alone  :  that  every  member  is 
to  regard  his  neighbour  as  Jesus  did,  not  as  a 
tool  to  enrich  himself  with,  thus  ever  creating 
that  disruptive  social  force  that  alienates  him 
from  his  neighbour,  but  as  a  fellow  traveller 
on  the  paths  of  time  in  the  Kingdom  called 
Heaven. 

This  advanced  view  of  social  life  has  the 
effect  of  converting  the  will  i  in  the  equation 
from  that  which  expresses  itself  in  the  love  of  the 
Self  to  that  which  expresses  itself  in  the  love  of 
the  Whole.  The  equation  then  becomes  still 
more  interesting  and  is  full  of  blessed  meaning. 
It  becomes  literally  correct  in  the  highest 
Christian  sense  and  is  at  once  a  complete 
explanation  on  the  material  plane  of  the  wonder- 
ful words  of  Jesus,  viz.,  "  Seek  ye  first  the 
Kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness  ;  and 
all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you." 
"  Take  therefore  no  thought  for  the  morrow." 
That  is  to  say,  when  the  will  i  is  such  as  to 
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compel  the  labour  L  to  be  expended  for  the 
good  of  the  Whole  instead  of  being  limited  to  the 
Self  alone  the  Well-Being  W  becomes  a  real, 
true  well-being  in  the  Christian  Sense.  It 
becomes  in  fact  a  gift.  It  becomes  in  the 
strictest  sense  a  "  thing  added  unto  you." 
For,  as  already  explained,  all  the  quantities 
involved  in  the  equation  are  scientifically  and 
correctly  explained  as  gifts.  They  are  quan- 
tities potentially  independent  of  the  will  and 
doings  of  Man,  in  the  true  ideal  sense.  But 
under  existing  conditions  all  the  quantities  are, 
actually,  dependent  on  a  will  that  is  always 
biassed  in  favour  of  the  Self.  Consequently, 
the  resultant  Well-Being  is  usually  horribly 
distorted  and  insecure  ;  is  always  untrue  ;  and 
fails  to  be  the  gift  the  Saviour  intended  it 
actually  to  be. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  teaching  of  the 
Saviour  with  regard  to  this  question  has  not 
engaged  the  attention  of  men  a  great  deal  more 
than  it  has.  The  words  are  unique.  They  are 
inexplicable  if  referred  to  the  present  material 
basis  of  Motive,  but  they  shine  forth  as  the  most 
glorious  truths  ever  uttered  by  man,  and 
ideally  simple  withal  if  referred  to  the  correct 
motive,  whether  that  motive  be  considered  from 
the  ethical  or  economic  point  of  view. 

The  way  men  have  endeavoured  to  make  the 
Saviour's  teachings  fit  in  with  existing  views  of 
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material  well-being  is  often  deplorable.  The 
original  presentation  of  the  truth  is  qualified 
so  as  to  render  it  less  of  a  stumbling  block. 
But  in  so  doing  its  beauty  is  removed  at  a  stroke 
and  its  power  destroyed.  The  result  has  been 
that  we  have  as  an  environment  a  social  con- 
dition of  a  grave  character  in  constant  exist- 
ence, worrying  us  at  every  turn  in  life  ;  the 
root  cause  of  immeasurable  misery  in  the 
human  family. 

Our  best  plan  is  to  leave  the  teaching  undis- 
turbed, assigning  to  it  the  literal  obvious  mean- 
ing and  then  by  every  sincere  endeavour  adjust 
our  thoughts  and  actions  to  as  near  a  coinci- 
dence with  it  as  our  environment  at  any  given 
time  permits. 

The  Inner  Meaning  of  Equation  (2). 

We  will  now  continue  the  consideration  of 
equation  (2),  in  the  actual  or  real  sense,  not  in 
the  potential  or  possible  sense.  W  then  becomes 
real  Well-Being ;  Q  an  actual  quantitj^  of 
commodity  in  hand ;  E  and  L  the  actual 
energies  spent  on  its  preparation  for  use. 
Since  all  the  quantities  involved  are  now 
actual  quantities  the  factor  i  which  is  of  the 
nature  of  a  pure  number  is  to  be  left  out.  The 
equation  for  the  actual  well-being  of  a  person 
having  in  his  possession  the  quantity  Q,  of 
commodity  becomes  : 

W=Q  (E  +  L)  (3) 
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This  equation  is  exactly  the  same  as  equation 
(2)  except  that  the  will  i  has  been  already 
exercised  in  the  production  of  a  definite  finished 
quantity  of  commodity  expressed  by  Q,  by  the 
application  of  a  definite  amount  of  energy  E  -j-  L. 

This  equation  leads  us  to  the  consideration 
of  a  theoretical  question  touching  the  relation 
between  Well-Being  and  the  degree  of  human 
development.  There  may  be  many  ways  of 
defining  Well-Being,  but  the  following  reasoning 
leads  to  simple  and  definite  results.  It  has 
the  advantage  of  simplifying  the  problem 
without  essentially  modifying  the  equation  for 
Well-Being.  The  problem  is  to  express  the 
meaning  and  measure  of  Q,  E.  and  L,  and  to 
find  their  relation  to  W.  The  relation  must  hold 
good  under  every  possible  circumstance ;  it  must 
hold  for  the  rich  and  the  poor,  for  the  gifted 
and  the  dull,  for  the  educated  and  the  ignorant. 

If  we  start  from  the  individual  consciousness 
we  see  that  the  maximum  actual  Well-Being 
is  likely  to  be  the  same  for  all  persons  irres- 
pective of  their  condition.  This  is  an 
assumption,  but  an  assumption  the  force  of 
which  is  difficult  to  avoid.  And  whether  it  be 
strictly  true  or  not,  equation  (3)  remains  un- 
affected. Absolute  well-being  in  contradis- 
tinction to  actual  well-being  varies,  however, 
with  human  capability  and  character  and 
education.     A  man  blind  from  birth  has  the 
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same  personal  Well-Being  as  his  neighbour  who 
is  in  possession  of  the  normal  senses,  provided 
the  consciousness  of  the  one  is  satisfied  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  consciousness  of  the  other. 
A  Zulu  is  just  as  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of 
his  simple  life  as  a  millionaire,  and  probably 
vastly  more  contented,  by  all  accounts  ;  and 
a  good  Zulu  can  be,  and  truly  is,  in  possession 
of  an  apparent  fund  of  joy  not  to  be  excelled 
by  that  of  the  deepest  philosopher  or  the  great- 
est artist  of  the  white  race.  But,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  absolute,  the  Zulu  has  a  vast 
headway  to  make  ;  for  the  Zulu  is  contented 
only  because  his  consciousness  is  narrow.  We 
may  take  it  therefore  as  an  axiom  that  well- 
being,  as  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  individual  as  we  find  him,  is  the  same  for 
all  men,  provided  all  are  equally  satisfied  in 
consciousness  according  to  the  degree  of  their 
individual  development.     So  much  for  W. 

Next  consider  Q,  representing  a  quantity  of 
finished  commodity,  say  bread,  at  the  disposal 
of  the  consumer.  The  relation  between  Q, 
and  W  may  be  exhibited  in  a  rough  way  as 
follows : — Consider  a  man  on  the  verge  of 
starvation.  It  is  evident  that  a  very  small 
quantity  of  bread  will  raise  his  well-being 
enormously  when  in  such  a  state,  but  as  the 
amount  of  bread  is  increased,  so  he  gets  more 
and  more  satisfied,  and  as  satisfaction  increases. 
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it  takes  larger  and  larger  amount  of  bread  to 
produce  the  same  augmentation  of  well-being 
until,  when  satisfaction  is  complete  or  nearly 
complete,  any  further  increase  of  bread  ceases 
to  affect  his  well-being. 

A  great  number  of  natural  processes  are  of 
this  type.  Many  physical,  chemical  and 
physiological  operations  might  be  cited  as 
examples.  Professor  Stanley  Jevons  explains 
in  this  manner  the  "  utility  "  of  a  commodity 
in  his  mathematical  treatise  on  Political 
Economy.  They  are.  all  of  a  type  called 
"  exponential "  in  mathematical  language. 
A  good  way  of  representing  the  relation  is  by 
help  of  a  diagram.  The  curve  exhibiting  the 
relation  between  our  quantities  of  finished  com- 
modity and  well-being  is  of  the  following 
general  form  : — (Fig.  i). 
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OA  is  the  axis  of  Well-Being,  OB  that  of 
Quantity  of  commodity,  OC  therefore  is  the 
curve  of  well  being.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
curve  where  the  quantity  is  small  the  rate  of 
rise  of  well-being  is  high  as  shown  by  the  rapid 
rise  of  the  curve  near  zero.  But  as  Q  is  in- 
creased the  curve  rises  less  and  less  rapidly 
until  it  attains  a  maximum  value  Wm  corres- 
ponding to  a  certain  amount  Qm.  Qm  in  the 
diagram  may  therefore  be  called  the  "  satis- 
faction quantity  "  beyond  which  it  is  useless 
to  add  to  the  quantity  of  bread. 

The  equation  representing  the  curve  of  Well- 
being  in  Fig.  I  is  of  the  following  form : — 

w  =  w^   (i-ef)  (4) 

where  W  =  actual  well-being. 

Wni  =  ideal  or  maximum  well-being. 
C  =  base  of  naperian  or  natural  logar- 
ithms =:  2.71828. 
Q  =  actual  quantity  of  commodity, 
q  =  "  personal  characteristic"  for  com- 
modity. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  "  satisfaction  quantity  " 
Q  varies  with  the  individual,  and  in  every  case 
it  is  to  be  defined  as  the  quantity  required  to 
maintain  a  person  in  the  ideal  mental  and 
physical  state  to  perform  his  duties  as  a  citizen. 
The  small  letter  q  represents  the  natural  charac- 
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terestics  of  the  individual  and  is  such  that  when 
the  actual  commodity  Q  is  made  equal  to  it  the 

individual's  well-being  amounts  to  (I —  ^  )th 

or  about  63  per  cent,  of  its  full  value  Wm. 
If  the  commodity  be  bread  the  characteristic 
quantity  q  is  likely  to  be  the  same  for  a  prime  min- 
ister as  for  a  crossing  sweeper.  But  if  the  commo- 
dity be  books  q  is  likely  to  be  enormously  greater 
for  the  prime  minister.  Hence,  each  individual 
has  his  own  characteristic  curve  of  well-being  in 
relation  to  every  commodity.  The  require- 
ments of  the  gifted  person  are  bound  to  be 
always  greater  than  those  of  the  ordinary 
man.  The  curves  of  well-being  for  the  two  may 
be  shown  as  in  Fig  2  : — 


F«G.  2. 


Qo  is  the  satisfaction  quantity  for  the  ordinary 
man  but  it  takes  Qg  to  satisfy  the  gifted  person. 
Both  curves  however  attain  the  same  maximum 
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height  ultimately,  which  shows  that  in  the 
individual  consciousness  the  same  level  of  well- 
being  is  reached.  The  ideal  quantity  Qo  or  Qg 
in  Fig  2  or  Qm  in  Fig.  i  is  thus  also  a  measure 
of  a  man's  duty  to  society  as  taught  in  the 
parable  of  the  talents,  since  if  he  be  naturally 
gifted,  great  things  will  be  expected  of  him, 
and,  consequently,  society  must  see  to  it  that  he 
be  supplied  with  ample  facilities  for  the  exercise 
of  his  powers  in  his  own  interest  as  well  as  that 
of  his  fellow  beings,  as  Ruskin  maintains. 

Next  we  must  consider  the  energy  terms  E, 
and  L,  expended  in  the  production  of  the  com- 
modity. Here  also  we  perceive  the  same  law 
in  operation  connecting  well-being  with  energy 
as  previously  we  saw  it  connecting  well-being 
with  commodity.  The  first  expenditure  of 
energy  on  a  given  commodity,  say  a  piece  of 
furniture,  raises  well-being  rapidly  ;  but  as  the 
9peration  approaches  completion  well-being 
increases  more  slowly.  A  point  is  reached  at 
which  it  is  decided  that  any  further  energy 
expended  does  not  bring  adequate  reward  and 
the  process  is  therefore  brought  to  a  close. 
Thus,  to  quote  a  single  example,  an  article  may 
be  practically  satisfactory  to  the  buyer  after 
it  has  received  three  coats  of  French  polish. 
A  dozen  coats  would  be  better,  but  the 
additional  coats  would  not  evoke  a  corres- 
ponding  satisfaction ;     and   since   the   energy 
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spent  would  be  four  times  as  great,  it  is  with- 
held. This  applies  both  to  E  and  to  L.  The 
curves  representing  the  rise  and  fall  of  well- 
being  with  energy  are  thus  of  the  same  type  as 
that  shown  in  Fig.  i  for  commodity. 

Hence  without  entering  into  further  details, 
we  perceive  that  the  relations  between  well-being 
and  energy  are  as  follows  : 

We=We^  (i-e~^)  (5) 

andWL=Wr.„,(i-e"i)  (6) 

In  equation  (5),  e  is  the  personal  charac- 
teristic for  energy.  Energy  equal  to  e  when 
expended  on  a  commodity  satisfies  well-being 
to  the  extent  of  about  63  per  cent,  of  the  maxi- 
mum amount  dictated  by  the  personal  conscious- 
ness of  the  individual  concerned.  Similarly 
in  equation  (6),  1  is  the  personal  characteristic 
for  human  labour.  E  and  L  are  the  actual 
energies  expended.  The  relative  magnitudes 
as  well  as  the  absolute  magnitudes  of  these 
energies  depend  on  the  individual.  In  the  case 
of  an  artist,  and  the  commodity  a  piece  of 
furniture,  L  would  be  large  and  E  probably 
small ;  but  for  the  stern  utilitarian  E  would 
certainly  be  large  and  L  as  small  as  it  could  be 
made.  We  is  the  well-being  due  to  the 
utilisation    of  stored  energy  E  and   Wg^  its 
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maximum  value  :  Wl  is  that  part  of  well- 
being  due  to  the  use  of  human  labour  L  and 
Wlh,  its  maximum  value. 

These  equations  (4),  (5)  and  (6)  represent  the 
kind  of  relations  that  exist  between  Well-being 
W  and  the  three  elements  Q  E  and  L  on  which 
it  is  founded. 

The  physical  meaning  of  these  equations 
is  this,  that  the  true  material  well-being  of 
man  attains  a  maximum  at  a  point  depending 
on  his  natural  abilities,  education  and  necessities, 
as  defined  by  the  magnitudes  of  q  e  and  1. 
The  equations  give  the  true  well-being  under 
ideal  conditions.  Only  three  elements  are 
involved  and  since  these  have  been  shown  to  be 
gifts  of  nature  our  true  well-being  is  "  given  unto 
us.  "  "  Seek  ye  first  the  Kingdom  of  God 
and  His  righteousness  and  all  these  things  shall 
be  added  unto  you." 

This  well-being  VV  can  be  represented  by  a 
gold  coin.  The  coin  covers  the  expenses  of 
those  employed  in  the  production  of  the  finished 
commodity  to  whose  existence  the  well-being 
W  is  due.  The  gold  coin  then  becomes  the  true 
price  of  the  commodity  in  a  perfect  market — 
a  market  designed  for  the  well-being  of  the 
whole  community.  It  becomes  a  true  measure 
of  well-being  in  a  society  in  which  monopoly 
and  usury  and  unproductive  labour  are  non- 
existent. 
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We  thus  see  that  the  ideal  economic,  and 
the  ethical  phases,  of  the  problem  of  well-being 
are  in  strict  agreement.  They  are  simply  two 
aspects  of  the  same  truth  as  all  true  aspects 
always  are.  The  economic  fact  we  have  just 
dealt  with  in  a  manner  quite  apart  from  all 
ethics,  is  thus  in  strict  parallelism  with  the 
teaching  of  the  Saviour.  And  when  we  regard 
this  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Church,  it 
appears  that  only  our  downright  lack  of  faith 
in  Him  prevents  our  realising  His  teaching 
in  corporate  life. 

Well-Being  under  Existing  Conditions. 

So  far,  we  have  considered  the  problem  of 
wealth  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Law  of 
Love,  or  the  ideal  corporate  life,  or  the  law  of 
the  perfect  whole.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  deal 
with  it  under  existing  conditions  of  mutual 
strife  and  individualistic  effort,  the  conditions 
referred  to  on  p.  5. 

Under  present  conditions,  self  is  the  Law  of 
all  commercial  activity,  and  Love,  in  so  far  as 
it  enters,  is  entirely  subsidiary,  not  for  a 
moment  to  be  reckoned  with,  or  depended  on, 
as  a  factor  in  business  operations.  Hence  well 
being  fails  to  be  a  gift.  It  is  something  that 
has  to  be  fought  for  in  what  is  called  the"  battle 
of  life  "   instead  of  being  gratefully  accepted 
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as  a  natural  endowment  in  the  "  Kingdom  of 
Heaven."  Hence,  well-being,  as  defined 
theoretically  by  the  equations  (2)  and  (3)  does 
not  possess  under  existing  conditions  a  real  and 
exact  meaning.  In  our  days  actual  well-being 
is  equal  to  the  true  well-being  as  already 
defined  less  the  well-being  of  those  who  have 
not  contributed  towards  the  common  wealth. 
Represented  in  algebraic  form  our  actual 
well-being  at  the  present  time  is  : — 

W,=Q,[E,4-L,]-w  (7) 

Where  w  represents  the  well-being  of  those 
whose  contribution  to  the  social  welfare  is  nil. 
Equation  (7)  is  really  equation  (3)  with  the 
negative  term  w  added  on  the  right  hand. 
Equation  (3)  gives  the  ideal  well-being  in 
a  properly  organised  society.  Equation  (7) 
gives  well-being  under  present  imperfect  social 
and  commercial  conditions.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  relation  between  the  ideal  and 
the  actual  is  simple,  and  perfectly  easy  to 
understand. 

The  same  truth  may  be  expressed  thus  : — 
When  a  person  buys  a  commodity,  he  pays  for 
it  a  sum  of  gold  which  is  in  excess  of  the  cost 
of  production  by  an  amount  which  represents 
the  expenses,  in  necessaries  and  luxuries,  of 
those  living  on  usury  and  charity  and  those 
engaged  in  unproductive  work. 
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Thus  :  — 

Actual    Price=Cost    Price  4-Usury -f-Charity + 
Unproductive  work.  (8) 

In  the  true  Christian  Society  usury  could  not 
exist  and  charity  in  the  low  sense  it  is  under- 
stood to-day  would  be  needless,  and  unpro- 
ductive work  in  the  sense  used  in  the  equation 
would  not  be  tolerated.     In  which  case  : — 

Actual  Price=Cost  Price.  (9) 

In  the  cost  price  given  in  equation  (9)  is 
included  the  cost  of  distribution  of  commodities 
which,  under  any  condition,  must  be  of  some 
considerable  magnitude,  but  is,  under  existing 
conditions  of  selfish  distribution  enormously 
larger  than  it  should  be. 

But  the  really  serious  term  in  equation  (8) 
is  the  usury  term.  This  can  be  shown  to  be  a 
term  of  alarming  proportions  in  its  relation  to 
well-being  in  all  countries.  It  is  astonishing 
that  professing  Christians  do  not  realise  its 
magnitude  and  its  danger,  especially  that  3,500 
years  ago  the  practice  was  condemned,  and  the 
law  governing  it  laid  down  with  a  strong  hand. 
Thus,  "  If  thy  brother  be  waxen  poor  .  .  . 
though  he  be  a  sojourner  .  .  ,  thou  shalt 
not  give  him  thy  money  upon  usury."  (Lev. 
XXV.  35-37)- 

"  He  that  hath  taken  off  his  hand  from  the 
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poor,  that  hath  not  received  usury  nor  increase 
hath  executed  my  judgments,  hath  walked  in 
my  statutes  ;  he  shall  not  die  for  the  iniquity 
of  his  father,  he  shall  surely  live.     (Ezekiel  viii.) 

In  this  term  usury,  as  used  in  the  equation,  is 
included  all  charges  on  loans  whether  in  money 
or  in  kind. 

In  the  term  Monopoly  are  included  all  charges 
due  to  exclusive  rights  so  called,  whether  in 
land,  water,  or  methods  and  machinery  of 
production. 

In  the  term  Charity  we  have  practically  the 
whole  existing  legal  charge  on  account  of 
poverty,  as  well  as  the  private  gifts  to  the  poor 
by  individuals. 

Under  the  unproductive  labour  term  is 
included  the  wealth  lost  under  the  head  of 
luxury  and  wanton  waste,  avoidable  ineffi- 
ciency of  methods  of  production  and  distri- 
bution of  commodities  and  also,  ultimately, 
almost  the  entire  cost  of  armies  and  navies. 

Monopoly,  usury  and  unproductive  work  are 
the  three  great  fountains  of  misery,  but  they 
are  an  inherent  part  of  our  existing  scheme  of 
Hfe  and  almost  necessary  concomitants  of  the 
individualistic  order.  Under  existing  con- 
ditions we  can  but  modify  and  diminish  their 
deleterious  effects  on  the  social  organism,  but 
we  cannot  eliminate  them.  Without  usury  on  a 
considerable   scale   we   could   not,    under   the 
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present  order,  promote  enterprises  of  great 
magnitude,  because  the  gulf  between  riches  and 
poverty,  or,  in  other  words,  the  difference  of 
potential  well-being  of  the  upper  and  lower  strata 
of  a  commutiity  is  a  rough  measure  of  the  working 
capabilities  of  that  community. 

It  is  useless  to  revile  the  very  rich  or  to  con- 
demn the  real  poor.  By  definite  and  well 
known  operations,  sanctioned  by  law,  a  man 
may  become  extremely  rich,  and  for  this  he  is 
not  to  be  censured.  By  precisely  the  same 
operation  good  men  are  stricken  with  poverty, 
but  no  fault  should  be  found  with  them.  Men 
in  the  main  are  good,  but  the  system  in  its 
entirety  is  evil. 

If  the  social  foundation  were  laid  on  the 
Rock,  usury  would,  automatically,  become  a 
crime  and  riches,  as  distinct  from  true  wealth, 
would  become  an  encumbrance. 

Great  enterprises  would  not  ^end  to  augment 
differences  in  absolute  social  well-being.  A 
community  as  such  would  receive  the  full  benefit 
of  every  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  production 
and  distribution.  Men  would  not  "  Lay  up 
treasures "  for  themselves  in  the  sense 
"  treasures  "  are  now  laid  up.  Such  conserva- 
tion would  become  meaningless  and  the 
temptation  to  do  so  would  cease  to  exist.  The 
real  treasures  to  be  conserved  are  those  of  the 
Arts  and  the  Sciences  and  of  well-being — well- 
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being  in  its  widest  sense,  in  its  spiritual  as  well 
as  its  temporal  aspects.  Such  conservation 
would  impoverish  no  one,  but  would  effectively 
ensure  social  stability. 

Efficiency  of  Production  and  Distribution. 

An  important  conception  in  relation  to  well- 
being  is  that  of  the  efficiency  of  a  system  of 
production  and  distribution  of  commodities. 
Its  importance  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
a  direct  measure  of  the  price  to  be  paid  by  the 
consumer  for  any  given  commodity. 

There  has  been  much  loose  talk  concerning 
the  value  of  efficiency.  We  have  known  men 
actually  deprecating  the  use  of  the  term  in 
relation  to  well-being.  This  is  due  to  a  mis- 
conception of  the  meaning  of  the  term.  In 
engineering  the  term  has  a  definite  scientific 
meaning.  It  is  always  expressed  as  a  ratio  of 
two  quantities.  The  efficiency  of  a  dynamo 
as  an  example  is  expressed  as  the  ratio  of  the 
electrical  energy  obtained  from  it  to  the 
mechanical  energy  expended  on  it.  If  the 
efficiency  be  low,  the  operation  of  such  a  dynamo 
is  costly.  The  efficiency  of  all  industrial  opera- 
tions of  whatever  character  can  be  expressed 
in  the  same  manner  by  a  ratio  of  two  quantities. 
This  fact,  however,  is  largely  and  persistently 
lost  sight  of  outside  scientific  circles. 
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Every  operation  performed  in  the  production 
and  distribution  of  commodities  should  be 
performed  at  the  highest  possible  efficiency  in 
order  to  shorten  the  hours  of  human  labour  and 
thus  gain  leisure  for  higher  endeavour. 

It  is  not  work  per  se  that  man  is  in  search  of, 
but  well-being,  and  if  the  desired  well-being 
can  be  obtained  in  a  shorter  time  by  the  use  of 
efficient  machinery  and  methods  than  by  the 
less  efficient  manual  labour,  it  will  be  adopted. 
If  moreover  a  man  finds  that  by  associating  him- 
self with  his  fellow  man  rather  than  by  com- 
peting with  him  he  can  still  further  shorten  his 
labour  hours,  that  method  also  will  be  adopted. 

Now  that  the  Great  War  is  on,  the  stupidest 
man  and  the  dullest  of  intellect  realise  that  only 
by  co-operation  and  rapid  production  by 
automatic  machinery  can  the  war  be  brought  to 
a  successful  issue  according  to  our  view  in 
Britain. 

The  recently  issued  British  Government 
report  on  German  Agriculture  reveals  an 
extraordinarily  high  efficiency  of  German 
methods  in  the  production  of  food  and  fodder.* 
The  following  table  is  taken  from  page  6  of  the 
report : — 

On  each  lOo  acres  of  cultivated  land  (arable 
and  grass) 

♦  "  The    recent    development    of  German  Agriculture." 
(Cd.  8305) 1916. 
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(i)  The   British  farmer  feeds   from  45   to   50 
persons, 
The  German  farmer  feeds  from  70  to 
75  persons, 

(2)  The  British  farmer  grows  15  tons  of  corn, 

The  German  farmer  grows  33  tons. 

(3)  The  British  farmer  grows  11  tons  of  potatoes, 

The  German  farmer  grows  55  tons. 

(4)  The  British  farmer  produces  4  tons  of  meat, 

The  German  farmer  produces  4|  tons. 

(5)  The  British  farmer  produces  17I  tons  of  milk 

The  German  farmer  produces  28  tons. 

(6)  The   British  farmer  produces  a  negligible 

quantity  of  sugar. 
The  German  produces  2f  tons. 

Indeed,  it  is  Germany's  colossal  power  of 
organisation  and  her  adoption  of  excellent 
time-saving  devices  in  production  that  have 
astonished  the  world  and  have  supported  her 
for  two  years  in  a  war  against  half  a  world. 

At  the  basis  of  all  this  is  an  excellent  system 
for  sound  scientific  education  without  which  the 
high  state  of  efficiency  she  manifests  would  be 
quite  impossible. 

Germany  is  using  in  war  time  for  war  purposes 
precisely  the  same  means  as  those  she  had  been 
using  in  times  of  peace  for  peaceful  purposes. 

This  reminds  me  that  when  some  of  our 
leading  and  far-seeing  scientists  only  a  few  years 
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ago  decided  on  establishing  a  National  Physical 
Laboratory  in  Great  Britain  on  the  plan  of  the 
great  Reichsanstalt  in  Germany  they  were  met 
at  the  outset  by  a  government  refusal  to  parti- 
cipate in  carrying  the  burden.  The  government 
of  the  day  was  of  opinion  that  such  an  institution 
should  be  supported  by  voluntary  contribution  ! 
Such  a  refusal  was  the  natural  outcome  of  the 
lack  of  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  effi- 
ciency and  organisation.  Even  in  quite  recent 
days  we  have  been  squabbling  over  religious 
dogmas  when  attempting  to  organise  our  efforts 
to  complete  the  ladder  of  education.  All  this 
militates  powerfully  against  national  efficiency. 

When  the  war  is  over  we  must  see  to  it  that 
our  educational  methods,  and  our  productive 
and  distributive  plans  shall  be  more  efficient 
than  those  of  the  past.  We  must  have  the  means 
of  tapping  the  brain  power  of  the  whole  nation. 
We  possess  the  power  in  abundance.  This 
tapping  cannot  be  performed  by  means  of  our 
feeble  and  half-hearted  scholarship  schemes  ; 
it  is  only  trifling  with  great  issues. 

There  are  two  obvious  kinds  of  efficiencies  to 
be  considered,  viz.,  first  that  which  might  be 
termed  Engineering  Efficiency.  This  is  a  definite 
quantity  depending  only  on  the  nature  of  the 
method  of  production  and  distribution.  It  is 
an  increasing  quantity,  the  increase  depending 
directly  on  the  advancement  of  science  and  its 
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application  to  the  art  of  production  and 
distribution. 

Under  the  term  engineering  efficiency  may 
be  classified  the  well  known  efficiency  of 
engines — heat,  water,  air  and  electrical  engines 
and  machines  of  all  kinds.  Under  the  same 
term  we  may  also  place  the  efficiency  of  pro- 
cesses,— chemical,  electrical,  mechanical  and 
agricultural.  Efficiency  under  this  heading 
can,  however,  be  common  to  both  the  associative 
and  the  competitive  methods  of  production. 

The  second  kind  of  efficiency  may  be  termed 
Social  Efficiency.  This  is  an  indefinite  and 
arbitrary  quantity  depending  inversely  on 
greed,  luxury  and  other  more  or  less  ugly 
phenomena  of  the  individualistic  life. 

Engineering  Efficiency. 

Let  us  first  consider  engineering  efficiency. 
The  less  human  labour  enters  into  any  operation 
and  the  more  the  stored  up  energy  of  Nature 
takes  its  place  the  higher  the  efficiency  of  that 
operation  when  considered  from  the  purely 
utilitarian  point  of  view  which,  obviously,  is 
the  correct  view  of  the  production  of  the  strict 
necessaries  of  life.  In  the  manufacture  of 
chains  and  nails,  in  the  production  of  grain  and 
fruit  the  true  utilitarian  view  is  correct,  and 
this  view  is  that  which  we  shall  consider  here. 
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Engineering  efficiency  fj  may  therefore  be 
defined  as  the  ratio  of  the  amount  of  natural 
energy  E  to  the  sum  of  the  natural  energy  E 
and  the  human  labour  L  employed  in  produc- 
tion and  distribution,  thus  : 

^'  =^  E^  <'^) 

The  sum  of  natural  and  human  energies 
E  -f-  L  is  supposed  to  be  constant  for  a  given 
commodity,  but  the  relative  magnitudes  vary 
according  to  the  process  adopted.  An  amount 
of  energy  E  -f  L  is  supposed  to  be  applied  to  a 
commodity  in  order  to  satisfy  well-being  ;  and 
if  E  is  large  and  L  small,  efficiency  is  high. 
Conversely  if  L  be  large  and  E  small  the  effi- 
ciency is  low  and  the  operation  costly,  because 
L  has  virtually  to  be  paid  for,  E  has  not.  In 
other  words,  L  involves  man's  time  and  there- 
fore his  bodily  support,  whereas  E  is  derived 
directly  from  Nature. 

In  many  mechanical  operations  performed 
in  our  days  the  term  L  is  almost  negligible  in 
comparison  with  the  term  E.  Consider  as  an 
example  the  case  of  a  goods  train.  There  need  be 
only  three  men  on  board,  and  they  do  but  little 
muscular  work.  Nevertheless,  there  are  many 
hundreds  of  horse  power  involved  in  the  opera- 
tion of  transit.  This  is  therefore  an  operation 
performed  at  high  engineering  efficiency,  for  the 
ratio  of  E  to  E  -f  L  is  very  large. 
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'  The  meaning  of  this  ratio  is  extremely 
important,  for  on  it  depends  not  only  the  price 
of  a  commodity  but  also  the  leisure  time  of  the 
community.  Any  social  condition  that  tends 
to  thwart  the  natural  development  of  the  arts 
of  production  in  the  direction  of  making  E 
maximum  and  L  minimum  must  be  con- 
demned and  destroyed.  In  the  immediate 
future,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  reduce  all 
operations  of  production  and  distribution  of  the 
real  necessaries  of  life  to  as  near  an  automatic 
condition  as  possible  in  order  to  meet  the  natural 
demands  resulting  from  the  higher  and  wider 
education  of  the  masses.  Speaking  purely  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  method  of  production, 
it  is  only  by  making  the  method  automatic, 
that  is,  by  making  E  large  and  L  small  can  we 
hope  to  enlarge  man's  opportunities  to  serve 
in  a  nobler  cause  than  that  of  merely  expanding 
his  material  comforts,  important  though  they 
be.  He  must  soon  have  his  daily  touch  with 
art,  science  and  philosophy.  The  possibilities 
are  immense  when  universal  opportunities  are 
given.  The  human  race  cannot  truly  afford 
to  let  its  Newtons  and  its  Faradays  be  discovered 
by  mere  accident. 

Magnitude   of   Operations. 

Quite  apart  from  the  question  of  methods  of 
manufacture   there   is   the   equally   important 
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question  of  the  Magnitude  of  operations.  The 
efficiency  of  any  method  of  manufacture  how- 
ever perfect  or  imperfect  depends  largely  on  the 
magnitude  of  its  application.  Hence  large 
capital  conduces  to  high  efficiency.  A  great 
concern  is  essentially  more  efficient  than  a 
number  of  smaller  ones  of  the  same  total  output 
working  in  opposition.  It  is  even  more  efficient 
than  a  number  of  small  concerns  working  in 
association  provided  all  are  based  on  the  same 
method  of  production  and  managed  on  the 
same  principles.  This  is  to  some  extent  recog- 
nised, with  the  consequence  that  amalgamation 
and  co-operation  extend  at  an  increasing  pace. 
This  is  an  inevitable  and  indeed  a  natural 
process  that  cannot  be  successfully  opposed. 
It  is  manifested  in  all  engineering  operations 
and  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  feature  of 
commercial  and  even  social  enterprises.  It  all 
tends  to  reduce  the  number  of  labour-hours 
necessary  to  attain  a  given  state  of  comfort. 
The  larger  the  engine  the  higher  the  efficiency. 
A  ten  horsepower  steam  engine  may  have 
an  efficiency  of  only  5  per  cent.,  but  a  1,000 
horse-power  engine  may  have  an  efficiency 
of  15  per  cent.  A  tenth  horse-power 
dynamo  may  have  an  efficiency  not  exceeding 
30  per  cent,  whereas  a  100  horse-power  one 
of  the  same  type  can  have  an  efficiency  of 
90  per  cent,  and  more. 
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The  cause  of  this  discrepancy  in  the  economies 
of  the  large  and  the  small — a  difference  depend- 
ing on  magnitude  only — is  well  understood  in 
science.  It  is  a  fundamental  discrepancy,  not 
a  mere  weakness  in  design.  No  device  of  man 
can  ever  eliminate  it,  for  it  is  inherent  in  the 
very  nature  of  physical  dimensions.  It  depends 
on  the  fact  that  the  energy  developed  varies 
according  to  a  higher  power  of  the  linear 
dimensions  of  the  engine  than  that  of  the  loss. 
The  importance  of  this  from  the  social  point  of 
view  is  generally  overlooked  though  equally 
important  and  equally  fundamental.  No 
engineer  would  dream  of  substituting  ten  one 
horsepower  engines  for  one  ten-horse-power 
engine,  for  the  losses  would  be  enormous, 
though  the  power  delivered  be  the  same.  The 
same  argument  applies  to  social  and  com- 
mercial efforts,  and  the  sooner  it  is  fully  realised 
the  better  for  our  well  being.  The  amount  of 
mechanical  and  human  energy  lost  in  splitting 
up  what  should  be  ^  united  social  and  com- 
mercial endeavour  into  minor  efforts  of  a 
number  of  individual  units  is  colossal. 

Social  Efficiency. 

When  we  come  to  consider  social  efficiency 
under  existing  conditions  we  are  at  once  con- 
fronted  by   a   difficulty   in   assigning   definite 
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values  to  the  quantity.  Social  efficiency  is  a 
problem  that  can  only  be  dealt  with  statis- 
tically, for  the  conditions  are  extremely  variable 
and  indefinite.  Such  conditions  are,  in  the 
main,  incidental  to,  and  necessarily  concomitant 
with,  the  individualistic  mode  of  living. 

Human  labour  and  mechanical  energy  are 
frittered  away  on  a  great  scale  when  individuals 
and  communities  are  working  in  antagonism. 
It  is  only  by  association  of  efforts  that  product- 
tion  and  distribution  can  become  efficient  and 
human  labour  saved.  The  case  of  the  milk  cart 
may  be  cited  as  an  example  of  our  meaning. 
A  milkman  on  his  round  takes  his  cart  a  great 
many  miles  a  day,  and  traverses  many  streets 
on  his  way,  in  order  to  sell  here  and  there  a  few 
pennyworths  of  milk.  He  spends  a  great  part 
of  his  time  in  mere  motion.  The  efficiency  of 
such  a  procedure  is  obviously  extremely  low. 
The  individualistic  state  of  things  alone  is 
responsible  for  such  a  ridiculous  phenomenon. 
A  community  in  association  would  not  tolerate 
such  a  waste  for  a  moment.  It  would  at  once 
so  arrange  matters  that  its  milkman  should 
begin  at  the  beginning  of  the  street  and  deliver 
his  commodity  systematically,  door  by  door, 
till  his  duty  were  done.  The  fact  of  the  milk- 
cart  applies  to  all  industries  more  or  less.  It 
is  one  of  the  great  sources  of  inefficiency  and 
therefore  of  high  prices. 
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But  over  and  above  this  there  are  other 
sources  of  inefficiency  as  already  pointed  out  in 
equation  (8).  The  three  last  terms  in  the 
equation,  viz.,  usury,  charity  and  unproductive 
work  all  act  deleteriously  on  efficiency  of 
production,  and  are  the  direct  cause  of  high 
prices.  It  is  all  due  to  social  disorder,  a 
simple  lack  of  organisation  arising  out  of  the 
selfish  life. 

There  is  therefore  nothing  fundamental  in 
social  efficiency,  but  it  is  purely  an  arbitrary 
quantity.  It  can  be  conveniently  expressed 
as  the  ratio  of  the  actual  well-being  to  the 
highest  well-being  possible  under  existing  con- 
ditions of  production  and  distribution. 

From  equation  (7),  p.  45,  the  actual  well- 
being  Wt  depends  on  the  negative  term  w 
whilst  the  ideal  well  being  W  under  existing 
conditions  is  given  by  equation  (3),  p.  35, 
therefore, 

W 

Social  Efficiency  ii=^  (11) 

And  since  W,=W — w  we  have  social  efficiency 
expressed  as  :  — 

,      W— w  ,     , 

The  equation  shows  that  the  larger  the  term  w 
representing  monopoly,    usury  and  inactivity 
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generally,  the  lower  the  efficiency.  Under 
existing  conditions  w  is  a  large  term  and  it  is 
perhaps  beyond  our  power  to  effect  a  serious 
reduction  in  w  so  long  as  the  cold  individualistic 
idea  holds  the  field. 

But  in  a  truly  Christian  society  w  would  be 
literally  zero,  for  usury,  monopoly  and  all 
machinery  for  the  accumulation  of  riches 
would  be  absent,  in  which  case  we  should  have, 
from  equation  13,  the  maximum  possible 
social  efficiency, 

thenfj=I  (14) 

a  condition  involving  no  element  of  human 
selfishness.  The  duties  of  the  inventor  and 
the  organiser  must  be  to  reduce  the  labour 
L  to  as  small  a  fraction  of  the  energy  E  as  is 
compatible  with  the  average  aesthetic  and 
intellectual  ambitions  of  the  community 
with  regard  to  the  requirements  of  life,  and 
thus  reduce  the  number  of  labour  hours, 
increase  the  efficiency  of  production,  and 
augment  individual  comfort. 

The  Problem  of  Poverty. 

The  problem  of  poverty  always  has  been  and 
for  a  while  yet  will  remain  one  of  difficulty, 
and  a  source  of  grief  and  anxiety  to  those 
thoughtful  for  the  welfare  of  their  fellow  beings. 
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A  great  effort  was  made  during  the  life  of  the 
Asquith  Cabinet  to  solve  this  great  problem  of 
the  ages,  and  under  the  strong  hand  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  measures  on  a  vast  scale  were  passed  into 
law.  The  Great  War  however  has  effectively 
smothered  the  good  results.  Poverty  due  to 
evil  habits  we  need  not  exercise  our  minds 
about,  for  it  is  in  the  nature  of  punishment. 
Such  punishment  has  the  great  good  feature  of 
being  automatic  in  its  action  and  should  not  be 
interfered  with  by  philanthropic  operations. 
When  we  consider  that  the  laggard  or  the  loafer 
is  one  who  has  failed  in  his  duty  to  his  neigh- 
bour as  a  citizen  and  that  his  life  is  parasitical 
his  punishment  is  indeed  light.  "  If  any  would 
not  work  neither  should  he  eat,"  One  is 
thankful  that  this  class  of  poverty  is  a  small 
fraction  of  the  whole,  and  that  the  number  of 
persons  involved  in  it  a  comparatively  insig- 
nificant percentage  of  the  entire  population. 
In  confirmation  of  this  an  interesting  table  from 
the  great  work  of  Mr.  Charles  Booth  "  Life 
and  Labour  of  the  People  "  may  be  cited.  The 
table  shown  is  that  for  the  lowest  class  in  the 
land,  the  class  of  "  great  poverty." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  only  18  per  cent,  of  even 
this  "  Great  Poverty  "  class  can  be  said  to  be  a 
poverty  actually  caused  by  evil  habits.  Thus, 
even  in  the  lowest  stratum  of  the  community 
82  per  cent,  of  the  poverty  is  a  genuine  poverty 
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due  to  lack  of  organisation.  In  fact,  the  only 
problem  of  poverty  is  that  which  involves  the 
sufferings  of  good  men  and  women.  That 
there  should  be  such  a  problem  still  confronting 
us  is  surely  a  disgrace.  These  true  and  faithful 
soldiers  in  the  "  dusty  ranks  of  labour  "  know 
not  why  they  are  needy.  Neither  do  they 
understand  why  others  are  rich.  But  they 
realise  only  too  well  the  meagreness  of  the 
reward  of  their  own  great  toil.  The  unspeakable 
difference  between  riches  and  poverty  must  be 
to  them  a  real  thing  and  horribly  accentuated 
by  their  own  distressful  condition.  The 
unnatural  contrast  is  truly  shocking  in  its 
effect.  Little  do  they  know  that  the  super- 
fluity they  behold  and  the  want  they  experience 
are  the  inevitable  and  direct  results  of  human 
laws  they  all  obey.  It  is  all  involved  in  the 
equation  W  =  Q  (E  -f  L) — w.  In  their  case 
w  is  \vickedly  high  and  in  consequence  the 
resulting  well-being  extremely  low.  In  the 
face  of  the  great  fundamental  fact  expressed  by 
this  equation  philanthropy,  even  in  its  highest 
and  noblest  sense  becomes  almost  an  insult. 
All  political  parties  the  world  over  desire  the 
reduction  and  even  the  elimination  of  real 
poverty.  But  the  one  right  way  of  elimination 
is  to  reduce  w  ;  always  aiming  at  the  ideal  when 
W  =  Q  (E  -f-  L)  shall  be  good  for  every  citizen. 
Nothing  less  can  satisfy  the  final  conditions  of 
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citizenship  ;     nothing  shorter  can  satisfy  the 
desire  of  sincere  men. 

The  wastes  represented  by  w  can  be  reduced 
scientifically.  The  problem  can  be  dealt  with 
by  the  engineer.  But  this  will  not  go  the  whole 
way,  and  will  be  found  inadequate.  The  most 
one  can  see  in  store  for  us  in  future  from 
science  alone  is  the  reduction  of  those  com- 
ponents of  w  involved  in  the  production  and 
manufacture  of  commodities.  Beyond  this 
science  cannot  help.  But  to  this  extent,  in  the 
immediate  future  science  will  profoundly 
modify  matters  for  the  better.  Other  com- 
ponents of  w  represented  by  the  generic  terms 
usury  and  monopoly  will  remain  a  source  of 
waste  until  the  problem  is  dealt  with  on  a 
Christian  basis.  The  elimination  of  these  will 
involve  our  highest  efforts.  Our  one  great  hope 
is  that  the  reduction  of  w  in  its  entirety  may 
become  a  matter  of  religious  interest,  a  problem 
for  the  Church  to  wrestle  with  and  that  the  great 
change — for  a  vast  change  is  at  hand — shall 
be  promoted  in  obedience  to  the  beautiful 
teaching  of  the  Saviour.  Coming  in  this  manner 
the  great  transformation  from  the  sordid  life 
of  the  Self  to  the  Life  of  the  Perfect 
Whole  will  be  made  without  shock  and  without 
surprise. 
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